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charters. Louis VII was more open-handed in his grants
to towns outside the royal domain ; his sense of duty caused
him to respond to appeals for his protection, and he was
ready to increase his authority by giving charters to towns
not previously under his control. Philip Augustus had a more
real sense of the financial and political advantages of attaching
the towns directly to the crown, and within as well as outside
the domain was lavish in granting charters. Rarely was a full
measure of self-government allowed; a provost maintained
close royal control; but the towns, though varying widely
in the extent of their privileges, gained the freedom from
local tyranny to develop their resources, and the king
acquired loyal subjects and a considerable addition to his
revenues.

The situation was different in Germany, where the towns In Germany
were almost all episcopal. The king depended so much on
episcopal support that he could not take the towns directly
under his control. Only when the bishop was opposed to the
king could they expect royal favour, as in the revolt of
Worms in 1074, of Cologne in 1075, and of Mayence which
expelled its archbishop and the anti-king Rudolf in 1077.
In the case of Worms, Henry IV rewarded it with a charter
(cpnferring freedom from tolls in certain royal towns), which
was the first granted to the " citizens " of a German town and
not to the bishop. Henry IV indeed was constantly alive
to the potentialities of the trading element in his kingdom.
When the preaching of the First Crusade led to an outbreak
of anti-Semitic violence in the Rhine towns, in which some
bishops had a share, he was absent in Italy and helpless. But
on his return in 1097, he saw to it that the Jews were restored
to their rights and the exercise of their religion. His re-estab-
lishment of order was of great value to the Rhine towns, and
they showed their gratitude in the intense loyalty with which
they supported him in his last days, when nobles and Church
allied with his son against him; even to his banned corpse
Ltege and Spires paid their tribute of affection. In conse-
quence they never overcame their dislike of Henry V, in spite
of the charters with which he tried to win their support.
Later, Frederick Barbarossa, who restored peace and order to
Germany, could rely on the loyalty of the towns. Their
support might have made all the difference to the monarchy
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